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intelligence to bear upon the conduct of affairs; it accentuated the
need of nationally organized education in the interests of the cor-
porate state. It sanctioned and promoted freedom of inquiry in
all technical details of natural and historical phenomena. But in all
ultimate moral matters, it tended to reinstate the principle of au-
thority. It made for efficiency of organization more than did any
of the types of philosophy previously mentioned, but it made no
provision for free experimental modification of this organization.
Political democracy, with its belief in the right of individual desire
and purpose to take part in readapting even the fundamental con-
stitution of society, was foreign to it
3. Educational Equivalents. It is not necessary to consider in
detail the educational counterparts of the various defects found in
these various types of philosophy. It suffices to say that in general
the school has been the institution which exhibited with greatest
clearness the assumed antithesis between purely individualistic
methods of learning and social action, and between freedom and
social control. The antithesis is reflected in the absence of a social
atmosphere and motive for learning, and the consequent separation,
in the conduct of the school, between method of instruction and
methods of government; and in the slight opportunity afforded indi-
vidual variations. When learning is a phase of active undertakings
which involve mutual exchange, social control enters into the very
process of learning. When the social factor is absent, learning be-
comes a carrying over of some presented material into a purely
individual consciousness, and there is no inherent reason why it
should give a more socialized direction to mental and emotional
disposition.
There is tendency on the part of both the upholders and the
opponents of freedom in school to identify it with absence of social
direction, or, sometimes, with merely physical unconstraint of move-
ment But the essence of the demand for freedom is the need of
conditions which will enable an individual to make his own special
contribution to a group interest, and to partake of its activities in
such ways that social guidance shall be a matter of Ms own mental
attitude, and not a mere authoritative dictation of his acts. Because
what is often called discipline and "government" has to do with the
external side of conduct alone, a similar meaning is attached, by